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triumph of Sextus, and Oetavian escaped to Italy with a few ships only.
But Agrippa \vas so'Mi upon the traces of the enemy. On the 3d of Sep-
tember, Sextus was obliged once more to accept battle near the Straits of
Mes-sana, and suffered an irretrievable defeat. Ills troops on land were
attacked and dispersed by an army vhich Lad been lauded on the eastern
coast by the indefatigable Octavian ; and Sextus sailed off to Lesbos, where
he had found refuge as a boy during the campaign of Pharsalia, to seek
protection from the jealousy of Antony.
Lepidus had assisted in the campaign; but after the departure of Sextus
he openly declared himself independent of his brother triumvirs. Octavian,
with prompt and prudent boldness, entered the camp of Lepidus in person with
a few attendants. The soldiers deserted in crowds, and in a few hours
Lepidus was fain to sue for pardon, v/here he had hoped to rule. He was
treated with contemptuous indifference. Africa was taken from him; but
he was allowed to live and die at Home in quiet enjoyment of the chief
pontificate.
It was fortunate for Octaviiui that during this campaign Antony was on
friendly terms with him. In 37 B.C. the ruler of the East again visited
Italy, and a meeting between the two chiefs was arranged at Tarenftim.
The five years for which the triumvirs were originally appointed were now
fast expiring; and it was settled that their authority should be renewed by
the subservient senate and people for a second period of the same duration.
They parted good friends; and Octavian undertook his campaign against
Sext. Pompeius without fear from Antony. This was proved by the fate
of the fugitive. From Lesbos Sextus passed over to Asia, where he was
taken prisoner by Antony's lieutenants, and put to death.
Hitherto Octavia had retained her influence over Antony. But pres-
ently, after his last interview with her brother, the fickle triumvir abruptly
quitted a wife who was too good for him, and returned to the fascinating
presence of the Egyptian queen, whom he had not seen for three years.
From this time forth he made no attempt to break the silken chain of her
enchantments. During the nsxt summer, indeed, he attempted a new
Parthian campaign.& It has been described by t'lorus as follows:
;t Such was the excessive vanity of the man, that being desirous from a love
of distinction, to have Araxes and Euphrates read under his statues- he sud-
denly quitted Syria and made an inroad on the Parthians, and that without
any cause or reason, or even pretended proclamation of war, as if it were
among a general's accomplishments to surprise people by stealth. The
Parthians, who, besides having confidence in their arms, are crafty and subtle,
pretended to be alarmed, and to retreat across the plains. Autony, as if
already victorious, instantly pursued, when a body of the enemy, not very
numerous, rushed suddenly forth like a storm of rain upon the Romans, who,
as it was evening, were tired with the day's march. Discharging their
arrows from all sides, they overwhelmed two legions.
" But this was nothing in comparison with the destruction that would
have met them on the following day, had not the mercy of the gods inter-
posed. One of the Romans who had survived the overthrow of Crassus, rode
up to the camp in a Parthian dress, and having saluted the soldiers in Latin,
and thus gained credit with them, told them of the danger which threatened
t^m; saying that the king would soon come up with all his forces; that
th. v ought therefore to retreat and take shelter in the mountains; and that
possibly, even if they did so, enemies would uot be wanting. In conse-
qv>i;ce, a smaller number of enemies overtook them than had been intended.